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Born To Be Poor: Birthplace and Number of 
Brothers and Sisters As Factors in Adult Poverty 



Jldiischnld hnititt irho omr up (iH nmnbcrs of 
Uiri/r fiimUivH (tm'/or «.s nutirr^H of sinaU toiciis 
i)r^rur(il arcuH foul to have Iohh nluctition (nut arc 
mow likely to he ptmr than tho^nc ramhuj from 
small fumiticH and/or loryr riticH, Datu to Hupport 
thrnr oonrliiHiftHs have hvrn ilrawti from tiro indr- 
prndrnt atmrrrfi - a apvciat SocUit Security Admin- 
istration Hupplrmcnt to ttie April IOCS Current 
Population Surrey and find in ys from the Retire- 
ment History Study eondueted^ t>y tife Soeial Secu- 
rity Administration, 



IX OrK S()(^IET\V ecoiiomij' well-being is di- 
rectly rclatod to earning ciipacity, and earning 
rapacity in turn is liighly associated with age and 
educational attainment. Acc()i'c|inglyi poverty is 
more conunon among the agedjwliose work time 
is largely over ami the youngstertj whose time has 
not yet come llian among persons in their middle 
years. In like fashion, men and women without 
a high school diploma have a harder time keeping 
'their families above the poverty line—particu- 
larly if the family is large— than persons who 
stayed in school long enough to qmilify for 
higher-paying jobs. 

"We have long known that childhood in a large 
family as op])osed to a small one could often 1)0 
f^yiu)ny!nous with gi'owing up i)()or. Evidciu^e now 
suggests that any su,ch disadvantage persists into 
adidthood and even into old age. Unlike the only 
child or one with just one brother or sister, a 
yoimgster from a family with four or more 
brothers and sisters is apt to leave school early, 
have less chance to become a professional, face 
raising a family on an inadc(iuate iiuM)nic, and 
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•Division nf Suni)loruonliil Scctn'ily Studies, Offlre 
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stand a gieater chance of a poverty-stricken old 
age. Such patterns of fate suggest themselves, in 
vai'ving degree, for white and black alike, for 
both men and women, and for natives of large 
cities as well as those born on farms or in small 
towns. 

There will, of course, alwayi? be some^ Americans , 
who are offered less than others, in terms of a 
chance at the better life, Yet some at the very 
moment of their birth will already have forfeited 
some of their claim to equal opportunity by virtue 
of their birthplace ami the number of their 
l)rothers or sisters. 

Since f{)47 the (^ensus Bureau has published 
amiual income distributions for families and un- 
related individiuils in the United States, classified 
l)y a variety of economic and demographic char- 
acteristics. These distributions relate to money 
income before taxes as reported in household 
interviews with a representative national sample 
of the ])opulation, The income statistics have been 
used — and no doubt abused — in a variety of ways 
to as.sess the relative economic well-being of 
diverse ])()f)iilat ion groups. Increasingly in recent 
years, focus has been on the number and char- 
acteristic's of the poor with a view to identifying 
predis])osing factors commonly associated with 
low income status and, if ])ossible, to suggest bases 
for reniedial action. In ])oint of fact, much of the 
ongoing work has served to cpnintify or corrobor- 
ate facts already known rather than to discover 
mnv ones. Kven at that, much of what we pre- 
sinnal)ly ''know" remains, like a Scotch verdict, 
''not ])roven.*' One rea.son for the nu)ot state of 
some set theorems is that availal)le data for a 
family (or individual) refer only to the ^^recap" 
for a given year. As such, the income data con- 
ceal fluctuations (luring the year and reveal noth- 
ing about what went before or is likely to come 
after. Some longit udimil studies have begun, bitt 
none have yet spanned the entii'c s])ectrum from 
childhood to old aire. The anninil i)()verty analyses 
share in these liniitations. 

The povei'ty dcfmitioii currently u.sed in official 
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Bureau of the Census statistics is a monej^ income 
criterion only. It has as its base a matrix of pre- 
sumed income needs or poverty thresholds for 
families of different size and composition, first 
published by the Social Security Administration 
in 1965.* The matrix itself, however, is derived 
from normative concepts of outlays for food in 
relation to money income originally enunciated in 
July 1963 in an article in the Bulletin entitled 
"Children of the Poor/' That discussion included 
the following assertion : 

There is n growing awareness that as- the Nation 
grows richer^ the doUar between the average 
Income and the Income of i.Mr poorest citizens 
widens. . . , When auch poverty befalls families 
rearing ehlldren— the citizens- of the fntnre — the 
social coiiKecpiences reach far beyond the present 
deprivation.'*' 

Obvious enougli to seem almost platitude, that 
assertion nevertheless remained largely a hypothe- 
sis. A subsequent article, "The Aged Negro and 
His Income,'- posited further that many aged 
poor do not come newly to their current destitu- 
tion but merely continue on a path long evident 
as their manifest destiny.^ That was but another 
enunciation of conventional \visdom, and conven- 
tional wisdom, to bte vsure, is not always wise. 

Lacking confirming evidence, the statements 
cited may stand as utterances from an "in love 
with the sound of one's own worxls'' department, 
for proof comes hard. A preliminary report is 
made here on work in progress that Iseems to 
quantify' in economic terms the thesjs tliat what 
happens to the child lingers on in the pian. The 
evidence, to be sure, remains incom|!)lete and 
largely circumstantial: An indisputable verdict 
must come only after long longitudinal study, 
well-designed and containing all the right ques- 
tions, or from an ingenious well-designed retro- 
spective probe. The data now under analysis, 
laboriously snipped from this survey 'and that, 
can suggest nt most avenues warranting further 
inquiry. As an alternative form of outcome analy- 
sis, they can indicate only the orders of magni- 
tude and direction of difFerences rather than exact 



Table 1. — Personfl with income below poverty level, by aire. 
1974 

(Numbors In millions] 



*Mollle Orshansky, "CotintlnR the Poor: Another Look 
at the Poverty ProfUo/* l^ooial Sivrurity HtiHHiiu January 
1905. 

•Mollle Orshansky, "Children of tho Poor/* (Mortal 
SeeurUu liuUotin, July 1003. 

•MolUe OrshaiiHky. "The A^od Negro and Ills Inconio,'* 
Social Seeuritff nuUviUu Fobrnary 1904. 



Ago 


All 
persons 


Persons poor ' 


Number 


Percent 






24.8 


11.6 


Under 18 


05.8 

55.3 
10.5 
102.0 
10.6 
21.1 
' 14.0 
6.5 
1.5 
6.0 


;o.2 

4.8 
6.4 
8.9 
1.8 
3.3 
1.2 
2.1 
.4 
1.7 


15.6 

8.7 
61.6 

8.7 

9.6 
16.7 

8.6 
31.8 
26.8 
33.2 


In famUios wiUi-- 
Mttlo iiead 


Female hoaU 


18-54 » 


65-0-1 


65 or older 


In faniiUos 


Unrelated individuals 




Women 





> Income of raniUy or unrelated individual below appropriate poverty 
threshold for familV size and composition. 

' Includes 327,000 unrelated individuals, faniUy heads, or wives under 
age 18, of wlioni 105,000 aro poor, 

Source: Bureau of the Census, "Money Income and Poverty Status of 
I'amiiica and Persons in the United States, 1974 '* Current Population Re- 
ports, Series P-CO, No. 09, July 1076. 

dimensions— not only because the scope is limited, 
but because in an upward mobile and changing 
society the intensity of relationships Avill perforce 
change over time. 



POVERTY STATISTICS FOR 1974 

The aniunil poverty series, available for 1959 
and subsequent years, continues to point up the 
young and the old as more vulnerable to poverty 
than persons in the middle years (table 1).'* The 
numbiM'H continue to show, despite much improve- 
ment, that children in large families are two or 
three times as likely to bt^ groAving up poor as 
children in small families; families of a head — 
man or woman, white or black— with little formal 
schooling are subject to a risk of poverty much 
greater than families of a head who has at least 
a high school diploma. 

Tn 1974, for example, one-third of the families 
M'ith five or more children under age 18 had in- 
come below the poverty level, compared Avith one- 
tenth of tlu! families with one or two children. 
Among families headed by a man, 1 in 5 of the 
families with five or more children was poor com- 
pared with 1 in 20 of the smaller families; with a 
woman i^s head, three-fourths of the families with 
five or more children were poor, compared with 
one-third of those with one or two youngsters 



*Hnroati of the C'enHtiH, rurrr'nt VopuUiHim RcporU^ 
Series IMIO. No. 9i). Jtlly 1075. 
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Table 2.— Percent of families with income below poverty 
level, by presence of children and sex of family head, 1974 



Table 3.— Percent of families with income below poverty 
level, by educational attainment of head, 1974 





Percent poor » 


Children under age 1^ 

N 


All 

faniilles 


With 
male 
head 


With 
female 
head 




0.2 


6.7 


32.6 










6.1 


4.7 


8.3 




12.4 


6.6 


43.8 




0.6 


4.6 


36.6 




16.0 


8.0 


66.0 




• 32.7 


21.3 


76.3 









» Family Income below appropriate poverty threshold for family siw and 
oompositlon. 

Source: See table 1. 

(table 2). All told, in 1974 fewer than 1 in 10 of 
all families with children included as many as 
five or more, but youngsters from families this 
large accounted for 3 in 10 of all children counted 
poor. 

In like "fashion, poverty rates for families 
classlfwd by educational attainment of the head 
ranged from 3 percent for heads completing at 
least. 1 year of college to 17 percent for those who 
had at most, gone through elementary school. To 
put it more bluntly, in our credential society, a 
high school diploma is almost a prerequisite to 
any decent-paying job.» In 1974, families with a 
head with no such diploma >vere three times as 
likely to be poor as families of a head with a 
diploma (table 3). And finally, familiar to any 
student of family income statistics is the fact 
of the lower income prevailing among families 
residing in rural areas and small towns than 
among those in large cities or their suburbs. 



NEW QUESTIONS FROM APRIL 1968 CPS 

Wl>uf connection might one make between these 
sets of facts? Education of the parent: is known 
to influence that of the children. It has been noted 
too-— or surmised— that persons with higher edu- 
cation seem more successful in keeping the s*ze 
of their family within the limits they prefer. And, 
as the euH> Social Security Administration analy- 
ses of poverty statistics suggested, children of the 
poor were likely to leave the parental home at 
an earlier age and with less education than child- 



*8oo MorrlH noborn. Claude Salem» and Seliiia Mush- 
kln Indimtors of Educational Outeoine, Fall JOn, 
Deimrtuiont of Hoalth» Education, and Welfare, National 
Center for Kducational StatUtlcH, lf>73. 



IDducational 
attalnmont 



Head aged 35 or older. 

Not high 80ho61 graduate.. 

Elementary school only. 

Some high school 

High school graduate 

No college 

Any college 



Percent poor ' 


All 
families 


VHh 
. ile 
head 


With 
female 
head 


8.5 


6.5 


29.3 


15.1 
16.7 
12.7 
4.6 
6.0 
. 3.1 


10.3 
12.0 
6.4 
2.8 
3.4 
2.2 


40.1 
37.6 
43.3 
19.6 
23.0 
13.1 



i8ee table 2, footnote 1. 
Source: See table 1. 

ren in moi^ fortunate circumstances.® It seems 
reasonable to postulate that the larger the family, 
the less likely it is that children will get to 
college or perhaps even to finish high school. It 
seems plausible, too, that children born in areas 
where families tend to be relatively large and 
income small — as in small towns or rural areas — 
might get less opportunity for an education than 
children more selective in their choice of a paren- 
tal home! 

To investigate such a possibility, the Social 
Security Administration arranged to add two 
questions on the April 1968 Current Population 
Survey : Household heads (who by definition must 
either head a primary family or be living as a 
primary unrelated individual) were asked how 
many brothers and sisters they had when they 
were growing up and where they were born, as 
to both geography and degree of urbanization. 
Other items such as current residence, occupation, 
education, and the like were already being ascer- 
tained as a matter of course. 

It has taken a long time— too long— for the 
information to be coded, and the analysis is still 
not completed. Moreover, in order to associate 
TOfiffaniiTy income with The new qii<^3tions, only 
heads also interview^ed in March 1968 could be 
studied. The number of sample households was 
thus reduced to three-fourths the iiumber in a 
normal CPS, and there were problems of appro- 
priate weights for the households matched.^ Then 
there are the exclusions: Most men normally be- 



•MolUo Or«haii8ky, "Reconntlnf^ the Poor: A Five-tear 
Review/* f^orial fircurittf HuVetin, April 1000. 

'For ihla proUinlnary report, the nsHigned welRht for 
each h()ti«ehol(l matched in the Mnroh-Aprll imi8 tapes 
repre«entH the March CPS weight expanded by 1.33. 
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come c, head of a household or a family — by 
Census Bureau's rather old-fashioned mechanical 
definition — and remain so throughout most of 
their adult lives. On the other hand, m.any^women 
are listed as wives rather than heads, so that-data 
for wjomen in this study are incomplete. In March 
1974, for example, the designation "household 
head'' would so identify 5 out of 6 of all men 
aged 18 or olcler— two-thirds of thoso under age 
35, and 95 percent of those aged 35 or older. By 
contrast, the same designation includes only about 
1 in 4 of all women aged 18 or older, ranging 
from only 1 in 6 for those 18-^34 to about 4 in 5 
of those 55 or older. 
^ From hindsight (inspired even more by see- 
ing the results) it is clear, too, that the classifica- 
tion of urbanization may be imprecise. The inter- 
pretation of the categories will necessarily change 
with the i)assage of time. The respondent was 
asked : 

Was — - born In— 

a suburb near a large city 

a larKe dty (250,000 or more) 

a middle or small-sizp city (50,000-250,000) 

a small city (imder 50,000) 

the open country but not on a farm ^ 

on a farm 

One need not be bothered by the fact that few 
persons will know the "true^* population at the 
time of their birth — the answers serve only as a 
crude sorting device. There are, however, other 
difficulties with the answers to the questions. The 
''standard metropolitan statistical area" concept 
of inner city and suburb is new. Many adults — 
in pai^ticular, the older oiu»s — reporting brrth- 
plnce as in "a suburb near a large city," obvioUf«ly 
were referring to the nearest city they could 
think of to identify what may well have been the 
outskirts of a small foWh. Others really d<y mean 
the suburb surrounding a large city. Moreover, 
the resources and opportunities in our largest 
cities today niay not bear the same relationship 
to smaller places that they once had. 

SIZE OF CHILDHOOD FAMILY AND 
ADULT POVERTY 

Households Headed by Men 

Despite such liinitnlions, the study results still 
slilne through. Data from other special surveys 
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and the Decennial Census of 1970 are also being 
studied to test some of the findings but cannot 
all be detailed here. This is a report of work 
still in progress. Starting first witji the men: Ten 
percent of all male primary individuals and 
family heads were poor in 1967, under the official 
income criteria that take account of family size 
and composition.® Classified by place of birth and 
number of brothers and sisters in the childhood 
home, the proportion of male household heads in 
povei^ty ranged from 4 percent for those born in 
a large city, and with no brothers or sisters or 
only one in the childhood family, to 20 percent 
for men born on a farm and growing up with at 
least six brothers and sisters, as the illustrative 
figures from table 4 below indicate: 



Place of birth 


Percent poor among male household heads^ 
by number of siblings 


0-1 


2-3 


4-6 


6 or more 


All ages 

Largo city 

MldtHp^ize city 

Small city 

Suburb nenr Inrgo city... 

Open country 

Farm 


7 


8 


11 


14 


4 

5 
6 
8 
10 
10 


6 
5 

0 

. 10 
15 


7 
6 
8 
6 

16 
18 


7 
0 
10 
9 
15 
20 



Some of these differences obviously are not in 
themselves statistically significant, but the fact 
that the pattern holds more or less for family ^ 
heads and unrelated individuals separately and 
for the three broad age groups used for summari- 
zation — namely, under age 35, aged 35-54, and 
aged liH and older — is signi^ficant. Even more re- 
vealing is the fact 'hat the incidence of poverty 
in each subgroup tended to rise as the reported 
number of brothers and sisters rose (tables 5 
and 7). 

Households Headed by Women 

A similar pattern holds, too, with just enough 
exceptions to make it look good, for women as 
well 'as men, young as well as old, even though 

M)ata on poverty status for 1967 na reported here do 
not ropUcate statlntlcs previously pubUwhed — as in Census 
Report P-GO, No. 08. The present analysis is Umlted only 
to heads of primary fainlllos and primary individuals 
In the Curreiit Poptdation Survey sample for both Maroh 
and April Hm Moreover, the Mareh 1008 tape Itself has 
tieeii oorre(»ted hy SSA to remove some observed errors 
In Income codes. 
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Tablb 4,— Poverty among male household heads, March 1968: Percentage distribution and percent poor in 1967, by place of 
birth, educational attainment, and number of siblings 



Educational attainment > and 
















number of siblings 






Middle- or 




Suburb near 






0 


Total 


Large city 


small 'sUe 


Small olty 


large 


Open country 


Farm 


\ 

—7 . 






city 




^ olty 





Male household heads, by urbanization of place of birth ' 



All male household heads 



Total number (In thousands) 

Educational attainment, total percent. 



Elementary school only. 

Some high school 

High school graduate 

Any college 



Number of siblings, total percent. 



0-1 

2-3 

6 or more. 



All households. 



Educational attainrnt it: 
Elementary school only. 

Some high school 

High school graduate.... 
Any college 



Number of siblings: 

0-1 

2-3 

4-6 

6 or more... 



43,376 


8,608 


4,040 


14,206 


2.639 


'3,319 


9.765 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


29 




17 


24 


.20 


43 




17 




17 


18 


17 


19 


\l 


30 


32 


36 


32 


29 


26 


24 


24 


36 


31 


26 


28 


13 


11 


100 


~100 


100 


100 


100; 


100 


100 


23 


33 


29 


23 


39 


16 


12 


30 


34 


34 


32 


28 


26 


24 


21 


18 


^ 20 


21 


17 


26 


28 


20 


15 


17 


24 


16 


33 


41 


Percent poor in 1967 * • 


10 


5 


6 


8 


7 


13 


18 


21 


16 


17 


17 


16 


22 


27 


8 


6 


6 


7 


6 


11 


13 


6 


3 


3 


4 


4 


4 


9 


4 


3 


4 


4. 


2 


3 


4 


7 


4 


6 


e 


8 


10 


16 


8 


fi 


6 


Of 


6 


10 


16 


11 


7 


6 


8 


6 


16 


o 18 


14 


7 


0 


10 


9 


16 


20 



* Defined as highest grade con'ipletcd: Elementary, 8 veal's of schooling or 
less; some high school^ U-11 years; high school graduate, 12 years; any college, 
1 or more years. 



> Population In large city, 26O,0Q0 or nioro; middle- or sninll-sito city, 
50.000-250,000; and Small city, less than 60,000 persons, 

> See table 2, footnote 1. 



the data for women are incomplete, excluding as 
they do all married A>lroinen witli the husband 
present. 

Presumably, young women who are family 
heads — and in Census parlance this means women 
with no Inisband present in a family of two or 
more persons — by that fact alone already form 
an adversely selected group. It is likely tliat young 
women left to bring up children without a father 
— these days not usually a reference to young 
widowed mothers—may have been unfortunate or 
unwise in their choice of a life partner. As a re- 
sult, perhaps statistics for the young women must 
be overlooked or at least looked over with skepti- 
cism. The findings for older women as household 
heads cannot be so readily dismissed. For women 
in later life to be minus a husband finally through 
death, if not already for other reasons, must be 
taken almost as an anticipated stage in the life 
cycle. The large number of elderly women living 
alone in poverty — and they constitute today just 
about half of the elderly poor — have long been one 
of our major policy concerns. To them must now 

BULLETIN, JANUARY 1976 



be added the growing problem of the young 
family with children but with no father in the 
home. Increasingly, women of all ages, whether 
by choice or necessity, now assume major respon- 
sibility for themselves and their families. Wliat- 
ever the resultant satisfactions or disappoint- 
nienfs to the women themselves or their children, 
there is no doubt that the generally inferior in- 
come status of a woman's household poses a 
chill lenge for public policy, the more so because 
their number is increasing. 

Betw.een March 1960 and March 1975, house- 
holds consisting of families headed by a woman, 
or a woman living as an individual, increased in 
number from 1 in every 5, American households to 
1 in every 4. Kven more iin])ortant, households 
likely to bo poor showed the greatest rise: Women 
living hy themselves represented 15 percent of all 
households in 1975 but only 10 percent in 1960. 
One out of 6 of all families with children in J 975 
luul a woman for a head, as did 1 out of 5 of 
families with 5 or more children — roughly twice 
the ])r()portions prevailing in 1960. 
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Tabwo 6.— Place of birth imd number of eibUnga: Percentile dtotribution of household heada, by age and eex, March 1968 



Age of head and number 
ofdbUngs ^ 



Total number, under 80 (in tbousanda). 
Total percent 

Number of atblinga: 

w 

2-8 

4-5 

6 or more..: 



Total nuniber. 35-54 (in thousands). 
Total percent 



Number or siblings: 

0-1 

2-8 

4-5 

6 or more 



Total number, 55 or older (In thousands). 

Total percent 

N^ber of siblings: 



2-3. 
4-6. 
6 or more. 



Total number » under 85 (in thousand);). 
Total percent 



Number of siblings: 

0-1 

2-3 

4-5 

Cor more i.. 



Total number, 35-54 (In thou^ds). 
Total percent 



Number of siblings: 
0-1 

2-3 

4-5 

6 or more 



Total number, 66 or older (in thousands). 
Total percent 



Number 0/ siblings: 

0-K 

2-8 

4-5 

6 or more 



Honseboid beadSp by urbanisalilon of plaee^of birth 



Total 


Large City 


Middle- or 
small'elia 
city 


SmaUdty 


Suburb near 
large 
city 


Open countty 


Farm 




Male bead 


10,874 


2,561 


1,582 


8,742 


036 


802 


1,661 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


29 
85 
18 
18 


85 
16 

9 


84 
80 
16 
14 


26 
87 
19 
18 


38 
88 
16 
18 


c 

18 
80 
23 
28 


15 
80 
21 
84 


18,661 


8,855 


2,152 


6,266 


1,134 


1,823 


3,921 


100 


100 


100 


100 


, 100 


100 


100 


25 
80 

20 
25 


84 
85 
17 
14 


29 
34 
20 
17 


24 
81 
21 
24 


85 
31 
17 
17 


16 
25 
24 
85 


12 
20 
28 

0 40 


18,849 


2,201 


1,206 


4,197 


700 


1,194 


4,282 


100 


100 


100 


1 0 


100 


100 


100 


18 
26 
24 

32 


23 
32 
22 
22 


20 
81 
25 
28 


18 
28 
20 
80 


46 
21 
16 
16 


16 
28 
27 
85 


10 
22 
24 
44 




Female head 


1,683 


457 


281 


621 


134 


07 


192 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


,100 


100 


80 
38 
17 
19 


35 
37 
12 
16 


82 
39 
16 
18. 


25 
33 
21 
21 


07 
28 
7 
7 


20 
33 
26 
13 


14 

20 
24 
42 


109 


760 


349 


1,041 


190 


264 


610 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


. 100 


100 


25 
28 
21 
26 


35 
31 
17 
17 


26 
33 
23 
18 


23 
30 

, 22 
25 


47 

17 
17 
19 


o 

19 
29 
17 
35 


14 

21 
22 
43 


6,66a 


1.068 


605 


2,012 


394 


609 


1.981 


100 


100 


100 


^ 100 


100 


100 


100 


18 

26 
23 
38 


26 
81 
21 

22 


19 
33 
22 
26 


17 

29 
25 
29 


40 

10 
16 
16 


13 
23 
27 
37 


9 
21 
22 
49 



As a consequence, both the number an(i charac- 
teristics of the poverty population unclerwent 
change in this period. On the basis of 1974 income, 
a total of nearly 10 million fanjilies and unrelated 
individuals were counted poor. If, however, all 
household types had increased in number at the 
same rate since 1960— with nothing else ctiang- 
ing— there might have been a million fewer poor 
households in 1974. More important is the fact 
that the "extra^^ poor households were all headed 
by a woman. Accordingly, of the households ac- 



tually poor in 1974, 5.6 million were headed by 
a woman, a third more than the 4.2 million that 
might have been. The total number of persons 
counted poor in 1974 included half a million more 
ageji poor women than there might have been, 
except for the growing tendency among women 
of all ages to move out on their own. 

The data in table 6 illustrate in summary 
fashion the actual number of poor households in 
1974, compared with the number expected if the 
distribirtion of families and individuals by sex, 
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age of head, and number of children under age 
18 could be standardized. The distributions were 
assumed to be unchanged from that prevailing 
15 years earlier but subject to the poverty rates 
by family type actually prevailing in 1974. It is 
worth recalling here that, by the numbers, a 
woman, whatever her age and family status, has 
a higher risk of poverty than a man in .a similar 
situation. 

In the unliberated days of yesteryear, the in- 
come position of an older woman reflected in 
large measure how well her husband had been able 
to pr(2vide for her as a wife during his lifetime 
or as a widow after his death. In some measure, 
it may still do so. That fact, early on, led to 
the postulation that, a woman^ unlike a man, had 
' two chances at poverty — she could marry into it 
or just make it on her own. There appears to be 
a third way that works for women as well as men. 
Like a man, a woman, eatly in her life, can settle 
her economic status in old age by choosing the 
right number of brothers and sisters and the place 
of residence to which the stork will deliver her, 
as the figures below illustrate. 



Age and 
place of birth 


U.^ - 

Percent poor among fomule household heads» 
by number of siblings 


0-1 


2-3 


4-5 


6 or mo re 


Family head : 
Under 35 


41 


48 


57 


m 




25 


24 


31 


42 


Unrelated individuals 
W or older 


43 


48 


62 


61 


Place of birth: 


38 


40 


39 


49 


Small city 


43 


40 


51 




Farm or open country. 


45 


67 


00 


06 



Size of Childhood Family and Educational 
Attainment 

Although time and space preclude detailing 
all the findings here, it should be evident that ^he 
relationship between prevalence of poverty among 
adults and the number of brothers and sisters in 
their cluldhood family is neither fortuitous nor 
obscure. A search for explana ry variables seems 
in order and at least one does present itself. It is 
educational attainment itself correlated with 
income and poverty risk, that provides the link 
between the .size of the childhood family and the 
adulthood income. Among men aged 55 or older 
who were household heads \n 1968, for example, 
half had not gone beyond elementary school and 



Table 6.— Trends in living arrangements and poverty: Actual 
and theoretical profile in 1974» for distribution by type of 
household standardized as of 1969 





Number (in millions) 


Percentage distribution 


Type of housohold and 
ago of head 






















Actual 


Theoretical 


Actual 


Theoretical 






Households 


poor in 1974 


1 






9.9 


8.7 


100.0 


100. J 




4.4 


4.6 


44.0 




61.6 


Under 66 


3.4 


3.6 


33.9 




40.1 


Unrelated individual... 


1.2 


.8 


12.8 




9.1 




2.2 


2.7 


21.6 




31.0 


Number of children: 














.6 


.6 


6.8 




6.6 


H 


.7 


.7 


6.9 




8.4 




.6 


.8 


6.0 


g 


9.7 


6 or more 


.3 


.6 


2.0 




6.3 




) 0 


1.0 


10.1 




!1.6 


unreiBieQ ijiniviQuai.. 


.4 


.4 


3.9 




4.3 




.6 


.6 


6.2 




7.2 




6. 6 


4.2 


66.0 




48.4 


Under 66 


3.7 


2.9 


37.7 




33.2 


III Ola vVU 111141 V lU MOI • • 


1.5 


1.4 






1S.6 


Family head 


2.2 


1.6 


22.2 




17.6 


Number of children; 






> 






None 


.1 


.1 


1.3 




1.6 


1-2 




.7 


11.6 




8.2 


3-4 




.6 


6.6 




6.2 


6 or more 


.3 


.2 


2.8 




2.6 




1.8 


1.3 


' 18. a 




1S.2 


Unrelated individual.. 


1.7 


1.1 


16.9 




18.1 


Family head 


.1 


.2 


1.4 




2.1 




Persons in poor households in 1974 > 


. 11 


24.3 


26.1 


100.0 


100.0 


In male households 


12.6 


14.7 


61.6 




68.6 


In female households 


11.8 


10.4 


48.6 




41.4 


Ui.dor 18 


10.2 


11.1 


42.0 




44.8 


In male famillos 


4.8 


7.2 


19.8 




28.9 


In female families 


6.4 


3.8 


22.2 




16.4 


18-<M * 


10.8 


11.0 


44.3 




44.0 




3.3 


2.9 


13.6 




11.7 


Ill families 


1.2 


1.4 


6.1 




6.6 


.Unrelated individuals... 


2.1 


1.6 


8.6 




6.1 


Men 


.4 


A 


1.6 




l.S 




1.7 


1.1 


6>9 




4.6 









^"Actual" poor represents number dosijniated poor in the March 1976 
Current Populullon Survey; "theoretical ' poor represents number that 
would bo so dcAignated with the distribution by household type standardised 
as of 1969 but with the proverty rates by type prevailing in 1974. , 

* See table 1, footnote 1. 

* Represents families and unrelated individuals. 

^ Includes persons under ago 18 living as an unrelated individual, family 
head, or wife of a head. 



only 1 in X went to college. But the percentages 
flange dramatically with family 8ize: With no 
more than one brother or sister in the childhood 
family, 37 percent of the heads had gone no 
farther than the eighth grade and 1 in 4 had been 
to college. Of those older men growing up with 
six or more brothers or sisters, 2 out of 3 failed 
to get past grade school and only 1 in 12 gpt to 
college. 

These are, to be sure, older men and things are 
better now, aren't they? They may be, but the 
same pattern persists except that all groups have 
more education than used to be the case, as the 
following summary figures for household heads 
suggest. 
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Number of siblings 


Percent of male household hoadSt 
not high school graduates, by age 


Under uJ 


36-64 


66 or older 




27 


41 


07 




14 


26 


52 




21 


33 


68 




34 


40 


70 




62 


62 


80 


.11 









Another indicator of how size of family alfects 
educational opportunity is the fact that, all told, 
nearly half the lioUsehold heads under age 35 
\vit\ fewer than two brothers or sisters had 
attended college, compared with only a tenth of 
those with six or more siblings (table 7). Ad- 
mittedly, some of the younger men, particularly 
those not yet family heads, will go on to get more 
schooling than they now have, but it is unlikely 
that the differentials already evident will dis- 
appear altogether. 

Wlien the men who are hbuseliold lieads are 
chissified further as heads of families f •^.d un- 
related individuals, the pattern of "the more 
brothers and sisters the less education" repeats 
sometimes even more sharply. It is evident for 
women household heads in each category as well. 
And for each subgroup the corresponding poverty 
rates behave as one would expect— the more 
brothers and sisters in childliood, the less educa- 
tion, and, accordingly^ the greater the likelihood 
of low income in adult life (tables 8 and 9). 

No standard erroi^ of estimate nor tests of 
statistical significance have yet been computed, 
but statistical patterns replicated over time, space, 
and age must be considered presumptive evidence 
of association as good as gtny tests. Statistical 
continuity is no accident. 



PLACE OF BIRTH AND RESIDENCE 

The data so far tabulated suggested, too, that 
being born in a small town is an added high-risk 
factor as far as educational attainment is con- 
cerned and carries an accompanying greater risk 
of adult poverty. The extent of relationship is 
somewhat constrained by the particular urbani- 
zation classes used in the questionnaire. Changing 
residence patterns may now impose greater 
hazards on youngsters born in a ghetto area in 
the central city of a metropolitan area than on 
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those born in its suburbs. Children bom in very 
large cities may no longer have the edge on 
natives of middle-sjzed cities. In addition, enough 
moving about by families occurs today so that 
perhaps questions on place of birth need supple- 
mentation with place of residence during school 
age. We must acknowledge probable differences in 
the quality of education offered from place to 
place that may affect both motivation to continue 
schooling and ontual economic performance. 
One can hope that such considerations may be 
taken into account in future research. 

For now, it seems safe to affirm that, despite 
the limitations noted, persons born in rural areas 
and small towns continue by and large to receive 
loss formal schooling— age for age, sex for sex, 
family, size for family size — than persons born 
in large cities. This difference can be illustrated 
for men under age 35 who are family heads — { 
the "best'' group in the current sample with re- j 
spect to completeness and representativeness and 
the group one might expect to have benefited most 
from the general upward mobility in the greening 
of America. With no brothers or sisters or only 
one, more than half of those born in a large city 
had attenr^ed college, compared with less than a | 
third of the young men born in open country j 
or on a farm. By contrast, with as many as six .j 
brothers or sisters, only a fifth of the young male 
family heads from large cities attended college 
and only 6 percent of those born in a rural place. ^ 
The figures below are for men under age 35 who 
headed a primary family in March-April 1968. 



Place of birth 




Male family heads under i\ge 
by number of siblings 


36, 




Percent not high school 
graduates 


Percent wjth any 
col'-. J 


0-1 


2-3 


4-C 


6 or 
more 


0-1 


2-3 


4-6 


6 or 
more 


Largo city 


10 


18 


30 


34 


63 


42 


C6 


1» 


Mlddlo-sizo city 


13 


18 


28 


48 


63 


32 


36 


12 


Small city 


14 


22 


30 


fi2 


46 


36 


22 


10 


Suburb near large 


















city 


24 


17 


34 


(«) 


36 


47 


26 




open country or 


















farm 


22 


32 


44 


m 


27 


21 


16 


6 



I Hasc too small to calculate tHircen tages. 



EDUCATION AND RACE 

Clearly, race must be coiipidered in any analy- 
sis inasmuch as it continues even today to affe<;t 
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Tablb 7.*— Urbanisation of birthplace, educational attainmenti and number of siblings: Percentage distribution of male houiie- 
hold heads and percent poor in 1967, by age, March 1968 ^ 



Place of birth > and 
educational attainment > 



Under 86 


36-64 


66 or older 


0-1 


• 2-3 


4-6 


6 or 
more 


0-1 


2-3 


4-^ 


dor 
more 


0-1 


2-3 


4-6 


Oor ' 
more 



Age of mate head, by number of siblings 



All places, total percent. 



Elementary school only. 

Some hish tohool 

High school graduate.... 
Any ooUege 



Xarge city, total percent. 



Elementary school only. 

Some high school 

High cobool graduate... . 
Any college 



Middle- or smalbslse city, total percent. 



Elementary only — 

Some high school 

High school graduate. 
Any college 



Small city, total percent., 



Elementary school only. 

Bomo high school 

High school graduate.... 
Any ooUege 



Suburb near large city, total percent. 



Elementary school only. 

Some high school 

High school graduate.... 
Any college 



Open country, total percent. 



Elementary school only. 

Some high school 

High school graduate.... 
Any college 



Farm, total percent. 

Elementary school only. 

Some high school 

High school graduate... . 
Any college ^ 



All plaoes. 



Laree city 

Middle- or small-size city. 

Small city 

Suburb near large city 

Open country 

Farm.... 



> See table 4« footnote 2. 
* See table 4, footnote i . 



All male household heads 



100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


^00.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


4.7 
9.7 
37.0 
47.6 


6.7 
14.6 
42.7 
36.0 


13.2 
20.3 
43.0 
23.6 


24.0 
28.1 
88.4 
0.6 


10.7 
14.1 
36.3 
30.0 


16.2 
16.9 
36.4 
31.6 


27.3 
21.6 
32.7 
18.6 


39.1 
22.6 
26.4 
U.9 


36.0 
16.6 
23.3 
24.3 


41.0 
16.6 
22.4 
10.2 


64.4 

16.9 
17.6 
12.3 


66.1 
14.4 
19.0 
8.6 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


}00.0 

44.6 

21.1 
17.2 
17.2 


100.0 

21.7 
16.0 
13.0 


2.3 
8.1 
36.0 
63.6 


3.2 
14.1 
40.6 
42.2 


8.0^ 
22.7 
42.3 

26.3 


11.6 

21.7 
48.6 
- 18.1 


6^.4 
11.2 
33.0 
60.4 


9.6 
16.4 

33.3 
40.8 


14.7 
21.8 
37.9 
26.6 


23.6 
26.6 
33.6 
10.2 


27.7 
17.0 
27.3 
28.0 


31.7 
17.6 
•22.0 
27.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


lOO.O 


4.4 

8.8 
33.3 
63.5 


2.7 
14.6 
44.6 
38.3 


9.7 
17.2 
38.6 
34.6 


~ 17.4 
28.9 
40.7 

,12.0 


6.2 
12.3 
38.3 
43.2 


7.6 
16.6 
37.8 
.38.0 


14.8 
24.6 
30.3 
21.3 


30.3 
26.6 
20.4 
13.6 


26.8 
14.0 
26.0 
32.4 


32.7 
17.7 
28.0 
20.7 


80.2 
10.7 
23.0 
17.2 


61.8 
21.6 
17^2 
0.4. 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0' 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


4.2 
9.0 
38.2 
47.7 


7.2 
14.0 
42.3 
36.6 


12.7 
17.1 
47.4 

22.8 


20.6 
31.7 
37.8 
10.0 


. 8.8 
14.9 
36.6 
40.6 


14.2 
16.4 
38.0 
31.4 


26.0 
21.3 
34.2 
19.4 


31.7 
23.0 
28.8 
16.6 


20.0 
^ 17.4 
24.8 

28.0 


37.1 
.17.6 
*24.4 
20.0 


46.3 
16.3 
21.8 
16.6 


67.0 
16.6 
14.6 
11.1 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


lOO.O 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


9.8 
13.8 
36.3 
40.1 

100.0^ 


4.7 
11.7 
34.6 
40.1 

100.0 


6.7 
26.0 
30.8 
28.4 


22.1 
33.6 
39.9 
4.4 


U.7 
17.9 
36.6 
34.7 


17.6 
17.2 
20.6 
36.7 


23.9 
19.7 
33.0 
22.6 


32.0 
23.6 
30.1 
14.4 


48.4 
11.1 
10.6 
20.0 


18.2 
18.2 
26.7 


62.1 
14.0 
18.8 
14.2 


64.8 
16.0 
14.1 
16.2 


100.0 


100.0 


IGO.O 


joo.o 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


12.6 
16. Q 
43.3 

27.2 

100.0 


14.3 
21.6 
48.0 
16.3 


18.0 
36.1 
28.8 
18.1 


34.2 
26.1 
32.6 
7.0 


27.2 
10.6 
31.4 
21.7 


27.3 
21.1 
33.0 
18.6 


44.8 
17.4 

26.1 
t3.1 


46.1 
24.d 
23.? 
6.5 


48.8 
16.4 
16.7 
20.1 


61.1 
20.3 
17.8 
10.8 


64.6 

10.0 
16.4 
0.0 


76.8 
11.0 
8.7 
4.6 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100. 0 


ii)o!o 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


7.9 
9.6 
63.1 
29. K 


la.r 

JA.2 
46.3 
24.0 


21.8 
16.7 
47.1 
14.5 


32.6 
26.2 
36.0 
5.3 


29.3 
16.3 
38.3 
16.1 


31.1 
17.2 
34.4 
17.3 


40.4 
22.1 
26.1 
11.4 


52.7 
18.3 
21.2 
7.8 


61.0 
14.1 

20.7 
13.3 


66.7 
13.4 
10.0 
10.0 


68.6 
13.6 
11.7 
6.2 


74.8 
10.6 
0.3 
6.8 


Percent poor in 1967 ' 


6.8 


6.5 


0.4 


13.8 


3.0 


6.1 


7.3 


8.0 


16.5 


13.8 

gT 
12.3 
11.3 
13.6 
16.5 
20.8 


16.5 


20.0 

11.1 
13.8 
13 0 
10.6 
20.0 
28.6 


6.4 
4.7 
6.0 
3.7 
8.4 
A.O 


4.2 
3.3 
6.3 
7.2 
10.0 
13.0 


7.9 
5.Q 
8.7 
5.0 
0.6 
16.4 


8.6 
lO.l 
11.9 
14.1 
17.2 
18.7 


2.1 
1.3 
3.0 
4.2 
8.0 
10.2 


4.1 
2.9 
4.4 
1.9 
7.6 
0.6 


3.8 
5.3 
5.5 
1.6 
10.2 
13.7 


4.3 

6.6 
7.3 
4.8 
11.0 
12.4 


8.2 
15.4 
13.1 
15.0 
14.3 
20.1 


11.4 

R.O 
12.0 
10.0 
25.0 
23.4 



' See table 2, footnoto 1. 



educational opportunty. Race is also associated 
with place of birth and size of family, factors 
that in themselves can influence the years of 
schooling a youngster is likely to attain. In the 
present investigation, analyses are still under way, 
and the relatively small numbers of household 
heads other than white impede some of the com- 
parisons by age, size of childhood family, and 
place 01 birth. These qualifications aside, the data 



do confirm what one would anticipate a priori: 
Age for age,-blacks received less education than 
white persons (tables 10 and 11). In addition, the 
adverse effect of being born into a large family in 
a small town on chances for children to attain 
higher education is apparent for blacks as well 
as for whites. Among men under age 35 who were 
household heads in March 1968, for^ example, 1 in 
6 of the black men had completed at least 1 year 
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Tabi«s 8.— Urbanisation of birthplace, nuinb6r{c f siblings, and educational attainment: Percentage distribution of female house- 
hold heads and percent pvw jn 1967, by age, Mnrch 1968 



Age and educattonal attatnment < 



Female head 



Number of siblings 



total 



n-i 



2-3 



4-6 



or 
more 



Urbanisation of place ol birth ^ 



Large 
city 



Middle- 
or small 
8iie city 



Small 
city 



Suburb 
or large 
city 



Open 
country 



Farm 



Under 36i total percent. . 

Elementary school only 

Some htgh school 

High school graduate 

Any college 

35*64, total percent 

Elementary school only 

Some high school 

, High school graduate 

Any college 

55 or older, total percent. 

Elementary school only 

Some high DChool 

High school graduate 

Any oollvge 











All female household heads 










100. d 


100.0 


r~- 

100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100. 0 


100.0 


iOO.O 


100.0 


100.0 


11.0 


4.7 


6.1 


14.3 


26.6 


6.0 


7.2 


15.7 


3.4 


13.0 


20.2 


23.0 


17:8 


19.3 


24.6 


36.2 


22.5 


23.6 


20.2 


18.6 


36.4 


27,2 


37.7 


39.5 


40.0 


40.3 


28.8 


36,6 


M.5 


88.8 


39.0 


42.1 


39.3 


28,2 


37.9 


34.6 


2G.8 


8.3 


34.8 


34.7 


25.3 


39.0 


.8.5 


12.3 


100. 0 


100.0 


100.0 


IGOO 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


lOG.O 


100.0 


25.8 


13.8 


17.9 


32.8 


40.6 


12.5 


20.5 


24.1 


i4.2 


C8.6 


in 


21.3 


20.5, 


20.4 


18.7 


25.2 


23.4 


18.2 


20.1 


21.2 


26.2 


19.9 


34.6 


37.2 


89.2 


37.7 


24.8 


42.7 


39.9 


35.5 


37.-4 


27.8 


22.0 


18.3 


> 28.6 


22.6 


11.3 


9.4 


21.4 


21.4 


20.3 


24.2 


7.4 


12.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


?00.0 


100.0 


100.0 


50.7 


37.2 


42.5 


52.1 


63.3 


, 42.6 


44.9 


43.3 


42.0 


62.2 


62.0 


15.1 


13.3 


16.8 


16.6 


13.7 


" 16.6 


16.5 


16.1 


12.8 


16.8 


13.1 


19.3 


25.0 


23.6 


19.2 


13.0 


24.8 


20.8 


33.0 


28.3 


10.0 


13.2 


14.0 


24.5 


17.0 


12.1 


10.0 


16.1 


17.8 


17.6 


16.8 


11.6 


11.2 



Percent poor in 19Q7* 



Under 35 


40.9 


31.2 


38.5 


49.0 


53.0 


33.7 


47.2 


41.3 


35.9 


39.9 


51.3 


35-54 


28.3 


22.8 


23.1 


27.2 


39.9 


19.5 


25.4 


25.4 


27.8 


38.7 


41.4 




44.0 


37.6 


41.0 


42.0 


51. G 


33.3 


36.3 


n.6 


42.4 


47.1 


5S.S 



^ See table 4, footnote 1. 
' See table 4, footnote 2 



* See table 2. footnote 1. 



Table 9. — Poverty among primary 'amilies and individuab, by age and sex of head and number of siblings, 1967 



Percent poor in 1967 < 



Age of head and number of siblings 


Total 


Male head 


Female head 


Total 


Family 
head 


Unrelated 
individual 


Total 


Family 
head 


Unrelated 
individual 


Total 


10.2 


10.1 


8.8 


25.8 


39.2 


32.3 


44.3 


Number of siblings: 
















0-1 


i;2.o 


7.3 


7.9 


18.3 


31.4 


27.7 


33.9 


2-3 


13.3 


7.9 


6.7 


23.2 


35.6 


29.5 


^.0 


4-5 


17.0 


11.1 


10.0 


26.1 


38.9 


30.6 


45.4 




22.2 


14.2 


12.6 


35.7 


48.6 


39.3 


55.9 




12.6 


8.2 


7.8 


10.7 


40.9 


60.3 


19.1 


Number of Siblings: 
















0-1 P. 


U.4 


6.8 


5.3 


6.3 


31.2 


40.5 


17.6 


2-3 


10.7 


6.6 


, 5,9 


13.0 


38.6 


47.7 


17.6 


4-5 


14.4 


0.4 


9.4 


1 13.4 


/ 49.0 


57.3 






19.3 


13.8 


13.7 




I 53.0 


80.6 


} 23.4 


35-64 


9.4 


6.2 


5.8 


.^3.6 


28.3 


30.6 


23.0 


Number of siblings: 


6 7 














0-1 


3.0 


3.5 


11.7 


22.6 


24.7 


19.7 




7.6 


5.1 


4.8 


10.6 


23.1 


24.4 


20.6 


4-5 


10.2 


7.3 


6.9 


15.5 


27.2 


80.7 


20.3 




13.6 


8.9 


8.5 


17.6 


39.9 


41.6 


32.9 


Number of siblings: 
0-1 

4-5 


26 0 


16.8 


13.9 


38.1 


43.9 


24.2 


51.9 


22 6 
22.7 
24 6 
30.4 


16.6 
13.8 
16.6 
20 0 


12.8 
10.0 
14.1 
16.7 


33.0 
35 4 
34.6 
46.0 


37.6 
4L0 
42.0 
61.0 


20.0 
23.6 
19.9 
29.6 


<2.7 
47.6 

61.9 
60.7 



<8«e table >i(ootnot«l. 
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Tabls lO.-^Raee. number of fMx^j imd eduontioiud attaimnent of head: Pereentage diatribution of houaehold heads and 
peroent poor in lw7t by sex 



Sducailim^l aitalnxuoni * 



All moes, tolal number (to tboustndi). 
ToUl percent 



ElexnehUry eohool only. 

Some high aoliool 

High jobool graduate. . . . 
Any college 



White, total number (in tbousande). . 
Total percent 



Elementary school only. 

Some high whool 

High whool graduate.... 
Any college....^ 



Black* total number (in tboueands). 
Total percent 



BUmentary acboolonly. 

Some high acliool 

High school graduate. .. . 
Anycolloge...g... 



AU races, total..... 

Blementary school only. 

Some high school 

High school graduate. . . . 
Any college 



Whlte» total. 



Blementary school only. 

Some high school 

High school graduate. ... 
Any college 



Black, total. 



Elementary school only. 

fiume high school : 

High wihoo\ graduate.... 
Any coUege 



Male household head, by number of siblings 


Female 


household bead, by number of siblings 


Total 


0-1 


2*8 


4-5 


6 or more 


Total 


0-1 


2^ 


i-6 


6or mon 


AU beads 




10,181 


18,080 


0,068 


11,006 


11,610 


2,480 


8,180 


2,470 


8,801 


infi n 

lUVt V 


tea 0 


100.0. 


100,0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


iOO.O 


21.0 
17.1 
80.0 
24.1 


16.2 
18.1 
88.2 
88.6 


20.6 
16.1 
84.0 
29.4 


84.1 
10.1 

2^.4 
17.8 


48.0 

20.7 
22.7 
10.1 


88.0 
18.0 
26.2 
17.8 


22.0 
16.8 
81.0 


20.2 
18.8 
80.8 
21.7 


42.8 
18.1 
28.6 
12.0 


64.2 
18.7 
17.4 
0.7 


80,619 


9,804 


12,241 


8.802 




0,604 


2^118 


2,746 


3,006 


2,784 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


IfXl.O 


100,C 


27.1 
16.0 
80.8 
26.2 


18. d 
12.4 
88.8 
40.8 


19.0 
16.0 
84.4 

30.6 


82.9 
10.0 
80.4 
17.6 


46.7 
20.4 
28.6 
10.4 


86.0 
16.4 
27.0 
10.7 


20.6 
18.2 
84.1 
81.8 


27.8 
17.0 
82.2 
28.4 


40.6 
174 

fi:t 


68.0 

17.8 
18.7 
10.8 


8,368 


008 


708 


666 


1,802 


1,760 


« 866 


426 


846 


642 


lOU.O 


100.0 


lOO.O 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.O 


100.0 


49.2 
20.4 
20.6 
0.9 


86.7 
22.0 
24.4 
17.0 


46.2 
18.1 
26.9 
9.8 


60.6 
21.6 
10.4 
8.6 


67.8 
10.8 
16.1 
6.8 


40.6 
27.1. 
16.1 

. 7.8 


87.1 
. 86.8 
17.4 

8.7 


42.1 
26.6 
20.2 
11.1 


62.6 
24.8 
17.0 
6.2 


0 60.8 
28.8 

11.7 
6.2 


Percent poor ijp 1967 * 


- 10.1- 


— 7;8- 


-7:9- 


-ll.h 








«76 






14t2' 


— "•^^ 


— ^174: 


18;^ 


~^--48;-8- 


21.8 
7.8 
4.6 


22.9 
6.8, 
4.r 
8.7 


20.2 
7.6 
4.8 
8.7 


21.4 
8.6 
6.1 
8,7 


22.8 
0.6 
6.8 
6.4 


60.6 
40.2 
26.8 
21.8 


64.4 

84.0 
24.0 
10.7 


SSio 

26.4 
20.1 


62.8 
40.0 
26.1 
20.4 

.-•1. 


68.6 
44.8 
80.8 

8i;i: 


8,6 


6.2 


6,8 


9.6 


n.o 


86.6 


}»7:6 


82.8 


^86^2 


44.7 


18.6 
7.0 
4.4 

3,7 


)9.8 
6.8 
4.1 
3.4 


17.4 
6.2 
4.0 
8.7 


* 18.4 
7.8 
- 4.6 
8.8 


19.0 
7.6 
6.2 
4.8 


62<3 
84,6 

28.0 
22.p 


40.4 
26.8 
21.7 
10.0 


61.1 
^ 86.7 
24.4 

20.8 


. ' ^ 40.^6 
88.1 
28.7 
10.6 


66.4 
89.6 
26.8 
'82.1 


28.0 


20,8 


26,3 


30.6 


31.6 


60.6 


66.0 


' 62.6 


62.4 


66.6 


41.8 

20.9 
12.8 
9.0 


87.6 
1L8 

) .... 


89.2 
.. 27.6 
0.2 


46.6 

. 18.4 

12.6 


41.6 
24.4 

11.8 


69.2 
60.8.. 
/ 48.1 
I 20.2 


70.6 
61.^ 

1 41.0 


64.8 
67.6 

81.6 


.68.7 
70.2 

40.0 


71.8 
68.1 

48.1 



^ See table 4, footnote 1. 



*See table 2, footnote 1. 



of college-^only half the proportion among the 
cotresponding group of white men (table 12). 
Further classification by number of brothers and 
sisters and by urbanization of birthplace yields 
results illustrated below. 



Male household hoads under ago 36, by place of birth 



Number of 
siblings 
and race 


Perccht not high school 
graduates 


Percent with any college 


Large 
city 


Small 
city 


Open 
country 
or farm 


targe 
city 


Small 
city 


Open 
Country- 
or farm 


0-3: 

Black.... 

Whltf.... 
4 or ntore: 

Black 

• White.... 


26 
13 

38 
31 


33 
18 

45 
40 


61 

26 

67 
61 


26 
60 

16 
24 


27 
42 

U 
17 


13 

26 

3 
11 
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SIZE OF CHILDHOOD FAMILY AND OCCUPATION 

With such pronounced differences in amount of 
formal schooling received by household heads, 
depending on the size of the place and the family 
into which they were born, one would logically 
expect large differences in occupational paiterns 
associated with these characteristics, and indeed 
they do appear. From the March 1968 OPS ques- 
tionnaire it is possible to classify household heads 
by occupation of longest job held in 1967 for 
those who worked ftny time during the year. To 
avoid overstating or misstating the case some 
information was not used : Only men under age 55 
were included in this portion of the aMlysis 
because substantially all wouJd still be in the 



SI 
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Tabw n.— -Poverty mong orimary fandUea, by sex aud 
race of head, and number of elblings, 1067 



A8« and number of tlbllngs 



Aliases. 



Number of slbUngs: 

ihl 

^^ 

4-5 

eormC'.^ 



Under 85. 



Number of siblings: 

O-l 

M 

M 

0 or more 



35-54. 



Number of siblings: 

0-1 

2^ 

4-5 

e or more 



55 or older., 



Number oi siblings: 

0-1 

2-3 

..4-5...-.^ j-L 

^ or moro.^ : . . . . , . . . . 



Percent poor in 1967 » 



Male head 


Female head 


White 


Black 


White 


BlBQk 


7.4 


26.7 


24.7 


57.5 


5.1 
5.8 
8.0 
10.5 


19.7 
25.5 
30.5 
29.3 


19.9 
23.) 
22. V 
31.0 


55.8 
51.2 
60.3 
61.2 


6.6 


21.2 


41.1 


67.0 


' 4.9 
5.8 
7,9 
11.2 


12.4 
17.4 
28.1 
25.8 


29.1 
45.2 
46.2 
47.4 


} 60.8 
J 72.3 


4.7 


21.5 


21.0 


57.5 


2.6 
3.8 
6.0 
. 6.9 


16.5 
24.2 
21.3 
23.2 


17.5 
15.6 
22.5 
32.7 


48.0 
59.5 

} 61.2 


11.9 


39.2 


20.8 


44.2 


r 

10.8/ 
9.6 
12.2 
14.3 


32.4 
37.1 
47.9 
30.5 


16.6 
20.8 
16.4 
26.0 


1 38.4 
I " 46.8 



1 Bee table 1^ footnote 1. 

lalbor force. The present?.tion is further restricted 
only to white men because, as is well known, a 
pattern of discrimination independent of educa- 
tion may still operate to limit access of black 

, men. to some preferred jobs. Women, black or. 
white, are excluded altogether inasmuch the 
missing occupational data mix for wives might 
differ irom that of women heading their own 
household in the absence of a husband. 

Among white men who were household heads 
under age 35 and working any time during 1967, 
the proportion classed as professional workers 
or managers ranges from 44 percent of those 

/born in a large city, with no more than one 
brother or sister, to only 12 percent of those born 
on a farm and having six or nipre' brothers and 
sisters. Even within the economically more fa- 
vored group from small families, those bom in 
the largest cities' were more likely to end up in 
a white-collar job' than those coming from rural 
areas. Working on a farm was, in the main, re- 
stricted to persons born on one. Farhi ownership , 
was more likely to be the lot of an only child, or 
a man having only one sibling, than a member 
of a larger family. Obviously an orily child has 
a better chance to inherit the family farm— and 



not have to invest the large amount of capital 
it takes to buy one. Table 18 illustrates the iniltt<* 
ence of a man^s birthplace and the sisse of his 
childhood family ou ^^what he would be when he 
grew up," 

Obviously, not every man can or should enter 
the professions or the other so-called white«collar 
jobs: Some may be limited by aptitude and others 
by their desire. All the world's work must be 
done and it all merits doing! What is difficult 
to accept is that, almost automatically by circum- 
stance of birth, some are selected as our doctors 
or lawyers while others are predestined as solely 
"hewers of wood and. drawers of water," A cher- , 
ished goal of our society is the element of choice 
of one's life work with all th^ monetary and 
psychic rewards such choi^ may entail. 



SIZE OF CHILDHOOD FAMILY AND NUMBER 
OF OWM^HILDREN 



On J additional fin4ing warrants mention in 
this quick rundown. How good a level of living is 
possible with ^ given kmount of income depends 
in p^rt on how many persons the income must 
support. The poverty income thresholds officially 
used as rough indexes of adequa^T' take account 
of family size and composition, m young fami'* 
lies, the number of dependent chi Jren is a critical 
factor associated with poverty statug,. As dis- 
cussed here, the focus has been on the size of the 
family in which the household head grew up. 
Information mxs not obtained on how many chil- 
dren these heads tlicmselves have had^ nor how 
many more were yet to come before their families 
wero complete. Only the number of "own" chil- 
dren (of the head or wife) under age 18 and s(till 
at home is known. ' 

In young families, namely those with a head 
under age 35, it is reasonable to assume that the 
children still there are representative of the iium- 
ber ever born* Few children \y\\\ already have left 
home except through death or divorce. Few are 
likely to have already gone off as young adults to 
take a job or set up households of their own. From 
the number of "own" c iildren still present in the 
families of men un^er age 86, one must conclude 
that it is the young men who are themselves from 
large families who tend to^havc fathered the most 
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children. It could be that some young men from 
smaller families, having spent a longer period 
at school) merely have . delayed starting their 
family and will eventually catch up, but that is 
not likely to reverse the group finding,^ 

Even more striking and more dismaying is the 
finding for young women. Woiiien under age 35, 
listed as head of a family and thus with no hus- 
band present, have more children than men of 
the same age whose marriage is still intact, as 
the distributions of the number of "own" children 
in relation to size of childhood family suggest. 



Number of own 
children present 


Family hoods under ago 36, by number of siblings 


White 


BUok 


Men 


V'omen 


Men 


Women 


0-3 


4 or 
more 


0-3 


4 or 
moro 


0-3 


4 or 
more 


0-3 


4 or 
more 


. ^-TotaLpercent 

None 

1-2 



5 or jjiore 


.100. 


.100._ 


-100 


400- 


loa 


-100 


100 


-100 
7 

3: 

36 
23 


28' 
64 
20 
3 


16 
63 
26 
6 


9 

66 
20 
6 


7 

62 
29 
12 


26 
47 
20 
8 


16 
49 
2P 
16 


4 

,46 
31 
20 



Such findings replicate those found in m 
earlier and more sophisticated analysis of fer- 
tility. Cumulative fertility rates were one-fourth 
greater, for example, among women who were 
mothers in 1960 but no longer living with a 
husband than among those married and still living 
with a husband.**^ They impel* reiteration of an 
earlier speculation on the relation between too 
little income, too many children, and the break-up 
of a marriage. The figures remain old-fashioned. 
They suggest that, if a woman is to bring up 
children, they^.will all fare better with a man to 
share the financial responsibility^ Presumably, in 
modern tiqies, he need not be officially designated 
as husband, so lop^ as the relationship is finan- 
cially meaningful. 



•See, tpr example, the parallel vo' hip on child- 
hood family size to number of own « u in Thomas 
Tissue, PativruH of Aiting on Welfare, i allfornia Human 
Relations Agency, July 1972, tables 4-10. 

*^John C. Beresford and Alice llivWw, Characteristics 
of Other Families^ paper ptesented at meeting of the 
Population Associathai of America, April 1003. See also 
Patlfenee Lauriat. *'Tho Effect of Marital Dissolution on 
Fertility,*' Jourmd of Marriage and the Family, Augttst 
1060, 

MUm MNUARY 1976 



RETIREMENT HISTORY STUDY REPLICATION 

Now to move on to another data base. Because 
the GPS data used are scant and undoubtedly 
subject to error, they have been extended from 
several other sources. One such source is a longi* 
tudinal survey of the Social Security Adminis- 
tration—the Retirement History Study,** 

That survey, begun in 1969 and scheduled for a 
10-year run, ascertained at initial initerviews the 
number of liv^ing brothers and sisters of the re- 
spondents. The study sample comprised married 
men living with their wives ^d some men and 
women without a opouse, all aged 58^*68 at the 
time of the interview. For such a narrow age 
band the fact that some brothers or sisters were 
no longer living should not distort relationships. 
Respondents from that l .rvey, classified by mari- 
tal status, exhibit patterns . strikingly similar to 
those already noted between size of childhood 
family, educational attainment, and income late 
in lif e,-Money4ncome^ ofHihe-respondent^ 
has been used in lieu of poverty status. Fcr mar- 
ried men, that means no acount is taken of the 
wife's income for the present analysis. .Among 
married men with no living siblings, 28 percent 
had less than $5,000 income for the year and 27 
percent had $10,000 or more. Of the husbands 
with four or more living brothers and pisters, 39 
percent had less than $5,000 income for the year 
and only 18 percent had as mluch as $10,000. 

With no /siblings living, or only one, fewer 
than a ,(hird of the men had quit school at eighth 
grade or j6ef ore ; half had gone at least through 
high school In contrast, with four or more living 
brothers or sisters, more than half had not gone 
beyond grade school an(i'only a fourth had Qom- 
pleted high school whether or not they had gone 
on to college. As table 14 shows, similar results 
are reported by the, nonmarried respondents, men , 
and AVomen alike. Unfortunately, no information 
from the Retirement History Study about the 
Avives was tabulated. 

Respondents were not asked where they were 
born, but,s curiously enough, classification by 
urbanization , of current residence parallels for 
the number of siblings and educational attainment ' 
the CPS findings by urbanization of place of birth 



lor a descrliitlon of the survey, see Lola M, Irelan, 
''IletlrGineiit History Study: IiitroduetJlon/* Sooidi fifeott- 
rity luaieiin, iNovember 1972, 

0 



Tablb 12»— Rwe and educational attainment; Percentage diatribution of male houaehold heada, by place of birth and number 
of dblinge, March 1068 



Age, number of (ilbllngs, nnd educational attainment > 



Under 35, total percent. 



Elementary school only. 

Some high sohool.^ 

Hlgb school graduate. . . , 
Any ooUege 



0-38lbUng8, total percent. 



Element^ school only.. 

g>me high school 
tgh school graduate... 
Any coUege 



i siblings or more, total percent. 



Elementary school only. 

Some high school 

High school graduate... 
Any coUege 



35-64, total percent. 

Elementary school only... 

Some high school 

B^r^i school graduate 

--uy.ooUege 



0-3 siblings, total percent. 



Elementary school only. 

Some high school 

High school graduate. . . . 
Any coUege 



4 slbUngs or more, total percent. 



Elementary dcbooi only. 

Some high school 

High school graduate.... 
Any. college 



55 and over, total percent. 



Elementary school only. 

Some high school 

High school graduate.. i. 
Any college....: 



(K3 siblings, total percent. 



Elementary school only. 

Some high school 

High school graduate... 
Any college 



i siblings or more, total percent. 



Elementary school only. 

Some high rchool 

High school graduate... 
Any college 



Urbanisation of plaof of birth * 



AU places « 



White 



100.0 



0.7 
16.7 
40.0 
33.6 



100.0 



6.3 

no 

40.6 
42.3 



100.0 



18.3 
23.3 
41.6 
16.0 



100.0 



20.9 
13.1 
33.7 
27.3 



iboTo 



12.0 
15.0 
36.1 
36.8 



100.0 



32.1 
21.9 
80.7 
16.4 



100.0 



49.0 
16.1 
19.0 
16.0 



100.0 



37.4 
16.4 

23.6 
22.6 



100.0 



68.2 
16.9 
16.4 
10.6 



Black 



100.0 



17.3 
27.6 
38.0 
16.2 



100.0 



12.0 
21.6 
41.6 
24.1 



100.0 



20.6 
32.2 
37.0 
10.2 



100.0 



48.3 
24.3 
18.2 
0.2 



100.0 



40.0 
24.3 
23.6 
11.3 



100.0 



64.2 
24.2 
14.1 
7.6 



100.0 



> See table 4» footnote 1. 

* See table 4, footnote 2. . . ^ i u . 

< Includes residents of mittdle^led oiUes and suburbs near largo city, not 



79.4 
9.0 
6.6 
6.1 



100.0 



70 3 
13.6 
10.8 
6.3 



100.0 



84.0 
6.2. 
4.0 
4 



Large city 



White 



soo.o 



4.2 
12.7 
39.3 
43.8 



100.0 



2.6 
10.2 
37.6 
40.7 



100.0 



10.1 
21.4 
46.0 
23.6 



100.0 



10.2 
16.6 
34.6 
38.0 



IQp.O 



6.6 
13.4 
33.6 
46.6 



100.0 



18.3 
23.4 
36.8 
21.6 



100.0 



37.4 
10.2 
21.0 
22.3 



100.0 



29.7 
17.4 
"24.6 
28.4 



100.0 



47.1 
?1.6 
16.7 
14.7 



Black 



100.0 



6.0 
26.0 
47.6 
20.6 



100.0 



4.0 
21.8 
40.2 
25.0 



100.0 



9.7 
28.2 
46.0 
£6.1 



100.0 



26.7 
24.3 
25.7 
24.3 



100.0 



24.8 
19.4 
27.1 
28.7 



100.0 



26.9 
31.2 
23.7 
18.3 



100.0^ 



.38.6 
10.3 
26.3 
16.8 



100.0 



?! 



100.0 



Small city 



White 



100.0 



9.3 
16.1 
41.6 
33.1 



100.0 



6.6 
11.9 
40.8 
41.8 



100.0 



16.6 
24.0 
42.9 
16.6 



100.0 



17.9 
18.2 
36.4 
28.6 



100.0 



10.7 
14.9 
37.4 
37.0 



100.0 



27.1 
22.3 
32.8 
17.8 



100.0 



42.6 
17.1 
21.7 
18.6 



100.0 



32 
17.2 
25.6 
24.6 



100.0 



61.1 
16.9 
18.8 
13. 0 



Black 



100.0 



16.0 
24.0 
40.6 
19.4 



100.0 



13.6 
10.6 
39.8 
27.1 



100.0 



17.6 
27.1 
41.2 
14.1 



100.0 



42.3 
20.2 
20.8 
7.7 



lOO.O 



31.6 
30.4 
29.2 
8.8 



100.0 



60.7 
28.3 
14.2 
6.8 



loo.o 



69.0 
16.7 
6.2 
8.1 



100.0 



Open country or farm 



White 



100.0 



19.4 
19.6 
43.6 
17.6 



100. 0 



11.2 
15.0 
48.7 
25.1 



100.0 



27.0 
23.9 
38.6 
10.5 



100.0 



37.6 
19.2 
29.7 
18.6 



100.0 



25.6 
17.8 
37.2 
19.4 



100.0 



46.1 

20.0 
25.0 
9.8 



100.0 



62.8 
18.6 
.14.8 
8.9 



100.0 



58.5. 
23.1 
10.2 
10.2 



100.0 



. 82.4 
9.8 
2.0 
6.0 



49.7 
16.0 
20.6 
13.8 



100.0 



60.3 
12.4 
11.9 
6.4 



Black 



shown separately. 
< Base too small to caiculute porcontoges. 



100.0 



31.3 
30.0 
31.3 
6.4 



100.0 



27.4 
28.8 
35.7 
13.1 



100.0 



33.1 
34.3 
29.3 
3.3 



100.0 



68.6 
19.0 
8.9 
3.6 



100.0 



68.1 
17.8 
11.4 

2.7 



100.0 



68.8. 

19.6 
7.7 
4.0 



100.0 ^ 



89.3' 
6.6 
2.6 
2.8 



100.0 



87.4 
6.9 
4.6 
1.1 



100.0 



90.0 
4.9 
1.7 
3.4 



(table 15). Many older people continue to live 
not.fai* from where they were born.- Obviously, 
patterns of migration differ according to educa- 
tional attainment and occupation, among other 
things, and they m{;y well be different today from 
what was common when the survey respondents 
were starting on their careers/ The nature, of 
geographic mobility—or the lack of it— by age, 
sex, race, size of childhood family, and education, 



is something now planned ^or investigation from 
the CPS dati already cited. 

Conceivably, some of the legendary warmth 
and friendlinfess characterizing rural areas and 
small towns stems from the fact that more of the 
members , from the large childhood families are 
likely to remain in small towns when they have 
s(?t up housekeeping on their own. In any case, 
the fact that rural areas and small cities tend 
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Tabus IS.—Plftoe of births number of dblings, and oooupation: Percentage distribution of white male household heads working 
m 1907, by age / ^ 



Plaoeof birth ^ and (looupatlon on longest iob In 1967 



Age of white male dteadi by number of Blblinge 



Under 30 



Total 



0-1 



5h8 



i~6 



6 or more 



T^tal 

7 



0-1 



2-8 



4-6 



eormore 



All plaoes^i total percent. 



100 



■"-7- 



100 



100 



100 



100 



100 



100 



100 



100 



White-collar worker. . . . . . . 

Piofeseional, snanagerlal. 

Olerloali sales worker 

Blue<collar worker 

Service or fami worker 



48 
80 
18 
49 

8 



54 

30 
16 
80 
7 



46 
82 
14 
47 

7 



36 
23 
12 
67 
8 



24 
13 
11 
06 
11 



61 



40 
0 



0 

67 
12 



Large olty» total percent. 



100 



100 



lOU 



100 



100 



100 



100 



100 



100 



100 



White-collar worker 

Professional, managerial. 

Olerloali sales 

Blue*ooUar worker......//. 

Service or farm worker 



64 
87 
17 
40 



60 
44 

16 
32 

8 



67 
87 
20 
80 
4 



27 
12 
62 
9 



40 

23 
17 
67 
8 



, 62 
46 
17 
83 
6 



62 
37 
16 
44 
4 



37 
27 
10 
66 
7 



Small city, total percent . 



100 



100 



100 



100 



100 



100 



100 



100 



100 



100 



White-collar worker 

Professional, managerial . 

Clerical, sales 

Blue*oollar worker 

Service or farmworker. - . . 



42 

30 
12 

61 

7 



62 
40 
12 
48 
6 



46 
81 
14 

49 

6 



36 
26 
9 
67 

8 



22 
11 
11 
66 
12 



47 

86 
12 
46 
7 



GO 
46 
14 



62 
39 
13 
41 

7 



Farm, total percent. 



100 



100 



100 



100 



100 



100 



100 



100 



100 



34 
24 
10 
69 

7 

loo 



---White*C(^-workerr.-r.— 

Professional, managerial. 

Clerical, sales... 

Blue*€0Uar worker 

Service worker 

Farm worker/. 

Manager -.i 

Laborer.. X i-v 



-27 
18 

9 
64 

8 
16 
12 

4 



-84 
21 
18 
39 
6 
22 
20 
2 



v3H 
26 

8 
60 

2 

16 
13 

2 



-24- 
14 
10 
68 
3 
15 

- 10 
.6 



•20- 
12 
8 

64 
4 

12 
7 
6 



-31- 
23 
8 
45 
3 
21 
21 



-84' 
27 
7 

17 
16 

•.2- 



-26- 
19 
7 

64 
4 
16 

13 
8 



Z'* See taW4, footnote 2.. /. • 
* Includes residents in mlddle-sp.pltles, open country, and suburbs near 



to. have adult populations with less formal school- 
liig than residents of large cities, means that in- 
comes in those areas ar^ lively to remain low* 
Thus, children born there may continue to lose 
out oh their own eclucational opportunity unless 
special effort is made to enable them to stay in 
school longer. 

APPUCATIONS 

Just where does this quick statistical journey 
lead" us or leave us? Are thjare jiny likely policy 
and program implications? From the technician's 
view, the datti may put new snags in unraveling 
the problem of scaling or equivalence : How much 
does it take for a family to live at the same 
standard or equivalent level of satisfaction in one 
place compared with another? "Everybody knows 
it costs;^ more^^ to. live in a big city than a small 
city, or in one part of the country compared with 
another. Ifverybody, that is, but those of us con- 
cerned with the possible laok in smajl towns and 
rural areas of services and institutions that big 
city dwellers take for granted. That is one reason 



large city, not shown separately. 
•I/ess than 0.05 percent. . . 

our present poverty lines incorpo|;ate no geo- 
graphic adjustment; another is thftt there is yet;, 
no satisfactory way to* measure, the differential 
costs. The fact that there are usually fewer doc- * 
tors and, in particular, fewer medical specialists 
and ancillary facilities is one obvious disadvan- ^ 
tage that can render living in rt small town or 
out-of-the-way place less of a bargain. It may 
be that lack of equal educational opportimity, . 
for whatever reasoi)., is another. 

Then there are presumed to be economies of 
scale that make for leaser income needs per per- 
son am(Aig larger families. What about them? 
We all know /that two once were supposed to live 
as cheaply ai one. What that meant, presumably, 
is that once/ a houselt^pl^^ is established it takes 
less additioiial expense to add the second person ^ 
than the first, the third than the second, etc* 
Some stai/dards assuredly can't be the same for 
large fumilies jus for small; The number. of ten- 
room mansions or apartments for large families 
is small at any price. Thus, the American luxury 
of a room t^ oneself may well have to be given 
up by children in large families for the presumed 
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Tablh 14.-**Eduoational attainmenty income in 1968, and place of residence in 1960: Percentage distribution of persons aged 
SShGSt by number pf living siblings and marital status 



Tot«l percent. 

Less than $2,000... 

2,00(M,W9 

6,000-7,490 

7.fiOO^»999 

10,000 or more 



,,TOtal percent 

Blementm school only 

Some hlgl) school..: 

High school graduate or any college .1. 



Total percent. 



Persons raiding in urban areas of- 

1 million or more 

260,000-1 million 

Less tllan 260,000 

Rural residents : % . 



Selected oharaoteristios 

0 


Married men» wife present 


Nonmarried men 


Norunarried women 


Total 


Living siblings 


Total 


Living siblings 


Total 


Living siblings 


0-1 




4 or 
more 


0-1 


2-3 


4 or 
more 


0-1 


2-3 


4 or 
more 




6,900 


1,480 


1.969 


2,461 


980 


263 


321 


390 


2,489 


718 


836 


936 



Income in 1968 



100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


12 




11 


14 


31 


31 


26 


36 


41 


38 


37 


46 


22 


.1 


20 


26 


28 


29 


28 


27 


36 


37 


37 


34 


26 


" 24 


26 


26 


19 


17 


22 


19 


14 


16 


17 


12 




21 


19 


17 


11 


U 


12 


10 


6 


6 


6 


6 


A 


27 


24 


18 


11 


14 


12 


9 


4 


6 


4 


3 


Educational attainment ' 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


lOQ 


100 


100 


100 


44 


32 


40 


64 


63 


41 


60 


64 


42 


34 


42 


60 


19 


19 


19 


19 


17 


20 


17 


16 


18 


18 


18 


19 


37 


49 




27 


30 


39 


34 


20 


39 


48 


40 


91 



Tlrbanlzatfon oi current rosl'doncoTlW 



'^100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


26 


31 


28 


21 


32 


• 36 


36 


27 


31 


87 


34 


~'"r-~— - 
.28: 


23 


26 


22 


21 


24 


26 


22 


' 26 


28 


28 


28 


30 


16 


16 


16 


I6v 


* 14 


14 


16 


14 


17 


.16 


17 


17 


^ 36 


28 


34 


43 


30 


.26. 


28 


34 


24 


'19 


21 


, 30 



' > Bicludds respondents not reporting on Inconit), number of llvlni;; siblings, 

of school years completed. * * 

Or-it See table 4, footnot€^ 1. , 



Source: Unpublished data from the Retirement History StudVbf the Social 
Security Administration. 



joys of pltfying with one another/ But is the op- 
portunity for a good education and the economic 
benefits thai go with it all that- expendable?. 
Though there is some question these days about 
^the d6llar-for-;dollar return in income of addi- 
tional years of education, in our credential society 
the high school diploma— and some schooling 
beyond^ — will still raise you up from poverty 
even if it won't make you rich. For those minori- , 
ties of our society who remain especially vulner- 
able to low-income ' Status, getting across that 
poverty line is no mean achievement. 

POTENTIAL POUCf IMPLICATIONS 

Moving from the technical side to other impli- 
cations for policy, one can foresee the possibility 
for added import of this study. The past 15 years 
has brought for all Americans a heightened social 
consciousness, rising expectations, and the convic- 
tion that everyone has a right to chance to share 
in the land of abundance. 



E(|nal access,'^equal opportunity, nondiscrimina- 
tion for i^asons of race, sex, and ethnicity ' have 
become almost catchwords as various minorities 
step fonfeird to .claim their due. We 'may now 
have clarified as worthy of public concern an- 
other minority transcending and overlapping the 
more familiar categoriza.tion. ^ 

Miiny ' proposals, some worse, ^onje better,, 
have been made to ease the plight of those who 
do not fai'e so well, namely the aged, the large 
family of the working pooi'— and the nonworking 
poor — as well. Children's allowances an<^. guaran- .s 
teed incomes have not been popular in this coun- 
try and may liot ever be except under some other 
iijinie. Time and changing customs ^re lowering 
American family size but also changing its com- 
pdsition. Aloiig with a general reduction in the 
number of children per f amily^ we are witnessing r 
a lar/ye''* and larger proportion of young families 
headed only by a wom^n, with all the attendant 
economic disadvantage. Wouldn't it be interesting 
if adequate provision for supporting and edu- 
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eating today's poor children could be achieved of the poverty gap among the aged some years 
on the rationale that it would cut down the size hence? 



Tablb 15. — Place of re8idence in 1969, educational attainment, and inconrte in 1968: Percentage distribution of persons aged 
58-63, by nunnber of siblings and marital status 





Mnrried men 


, wife present 


Nonmnrried men 


Nonmnrried women * 


Seloctod clmnictoristics 




Living siblings 




Living siblings 




Living siblings 


0 ' 


Totul 


0-1 


•2-3 


'< or 
more 


Totul 


a-1 


2-3 


4 or 
more 


Total 


0-1 


2-3 


4 or 

more 



All respo.idents » 

Income in 1968, total porccnt. 



Less tlmn $2,000. 

2,000-4,999 

6,000-7,499 

7.600-9,099 

10,000 or more.... 



Educational uttuinmont,' total percent. 



Elementary ccliool only 

Some high school 

High school graduate or any college. 



All respondents • 

Income in 1068, total percent . 



Less than $2,o6(). 

2,00a-4,9d9 

6,000-7,499 

7,600-9,9tK) 

10,000 or more...- 



Educational attainment,' total percent. 



Elementary school only 

Sonie high school 

High scliool graduate or any college. 



All resi)ondents * 

Inoo^ie In 19<18, totalpercent. 



Less than $2,000. 

2.000-4. 9<W 

6,000-7,499 

7,600-9. WW 

10,000 or more.... 



Educational attainment,' totai percctit. 



Klemcntary school only 

Sqme high school 

High school graduate or any college. 



All respondents ' 

Income In 1968, total percont. 



Less than $2,000. 

2.000-4,999^. 

6,000-7,499 

7,600-9,999 

10,000 pr more.... 



Educational attainment,' total percent. 



Elementary school only 

B{mie high school 

High school graduate or any college. 



Kesidhig In urban area of 1 million or more persons, 1969 



1.622 


461 


643 


618 


312 


94 


112 


106 


7,721 


269 


287 


216 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100' 


100 


100 


ico 


5 


6 


6 




6 


22 


27 


17 


24 


31 


29 


<i2 


32 


16 


14 


13 




13 


211 


22 


10 


23 


39 




6l 


40 


26 


24 


27 




27 


26 


21 


36 


22 


19 


21 


19 


16 


23 


23 


22 




24 


14 


11 


18 


16 


6 


4 






32 


34 


33 




30 


16 


19 


12 


18 


6 


7 


6 


4 


100 




100 


100 


100 


. 100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


38 


28 


37 




46 


46 


41 


37 


68 


40 


32 


42 


47 


20 


20 


18 




22 


21 


22 


21 


18 


20 


21 


20 


'A 


42 


62 


46. 




32 


34 


37 


-42 


24 


40 


47 


3» 


32 










Residing hi urban area of 260,000 persons, t069^ 








332 


387 


432 


613 


236 


66 


72 


99 


'703 


i9a> 


230 


276 


100 


100 


100 


,100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


8 


8 


6 




9 


23' 


20 


24 


24 


36 


36 


■J 32 


37 


18 


18 


16 




21 


33 


36 


33 


^' 


41 


'39 


46 


38 


26 


22 


28 




27 


20 


26 


14 


22 


14 


14 


14 


14 


23 


23 


21 




. 24 


12 


' 8 


14 


A 13 


6 


"7 


4 


7 


26 


29 


29 




19 


12 


12 




10 


6 


6 


6 


4 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


^ 100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


34 


24 


28 




46 


46 


38 


49 


60 


34 


28 


41 


32 


22 


20 


22 




24" 


21 


24 


19 


19 


20 


13 


10 


' J26 


44 


60 


60 




30 


33 


38 


31 


31 


46 


69 


40 


42 


^ Residing in urban area of less than 260,000 persons, 1969 


909 


218 


318 


373 


140 


36 


47 


67 


418 


117 




169 


100 


100 


■ 100, 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


10 


6 


11 




10 


36 


33 


26 


44 


43 


39 


40 


48 


22 


19 


23 




23 


29 


36 


. 32 


23 


33 


39 


27 


36 


26 


25 


27 




27 


16 


6 


• 19 


21 


16 


11 


20 


13 


20 


21 


18 




21 


9 


11 


11 


7 


6 


.6 


9 


3 


22 


29 


21 




20 


10 


14 


13 


6 


3 


6 


3 


1 


'foe 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


lOO 


100 


100 


100 


43 


311 


42 




61 


69 


39 


62 


70 


46 


37' 


. 37 


60 


16 


16 


14 




18 


16 


17 


8 


19 


13 


16 


11 


14 


41 


63 


44 




.31 


26 


44 


30 




41 


47 


62 


26 


Kural residents, 1969 


2,J37 


414 


666 


1,0,67 


29:? 


68 


90 


1^4 


696 


134 


177 


2B6 


100 


100 


100. 




100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


20 


16 


19 




22 


46 


46 


3^ 


49 


69 


68 


61 


64 


30 


26 


28 




34 


30 


28 


33 


29 


'i8 


28 


32 


20 


24 


20 


23 




24 


13 


10 


14 


13 


8 


8 


13 


6. 


12 


16* 


16 




10 


6 


9 


4 


7 


3 


2 


2 


7 3 


4 


18 


16 




10 


6 


7 


i 10 


2 


2 


4 


2 


/i 1 


100 


100 


100 


100. 


100 


100 


100 

_i — ^ _ 


too 


'i i 100 


100 


loo" 


100 


66 


43 


60 




63 


64 


17 


/ 69 


77 


63 


44 


46 


61 


17 


19 


19 




16 


12 


16 


/ 1^ 


10 


17 


19 


18 


16 


28 


:w 


31 




21 


24 


38 


/ ' 29 


13' 


30 


37 


36 


24 





























» Excludes rcspoiufeiits not reporting on incon nun^ber of living slblhi^is, 
or scliool years completed. 
^ See table 4> footnote \, 



Source: IhipubllshedMata from the UMIremcnt History Study of the Social 
Security Adtnlnlstratloh. 
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